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The Center 



The Center for Social Organization of Schools has two primary objectives: 
to develop a scientific knowledge of how schools affect their students, and 
to use this knowledge to develop better school practice^. and organization. 

The Center works through three research programs to achieve its objectives. 
The School Or^^anization Program investigates 'how school and classroom organiza- 
tion affects student learning and other outcomes. Current studies focua on 
parental involvement, microcomputers , use of time in schoals, cooperative 
learning, and other organizational factors. The Education a nd Work Program 
examines the relationship between schooling and students' later-life occupa- 
tional and' educational success . ' Current projects include studies of the 
competencies required in the workplace, the sources; of training and experience 
that lead to 'employment , college students' ;naJor field choices, ai^d employment 
of urban minority youth. The Schools and Delinquency Program researches the 
problem of crime, violence, vandalism, and disorder in schools and the role 
that schools play in delinqu&qcy. Ongoing studies address the need to develop 
a strong theory of delinquent behavior while examining school effects on 
delinquency and evaluating delinquency prevention programs in and outside 
of schools. 

The Center also supports a Fellow8hip»-4n -Education Research program that 
provides opportunities for talented young researchers to conduct and publish 
significant research and encourages the participation of women and minorities 
in research and education. 

This report, prepared by the School Organization Program, describes 
activities conducted to disseminate Student Team Learning processes to 
schools in FY82, and analyzes the patterns of use of Student Team Learning 
in schools based on survey responses of 439 teachers. 
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Abstract 

The research and development of Student Team Leaning, a set of 
classroom Instructional processes, has been a continuing project of CSOS 
since 1970. In 1976, CSOS began disseminating the processes and prototype 
curriculum materials to schools. 

This paper descri'bes the dissemination activities conducted during 
FY82 and analyzes the patterns of distribution of Student Team Learning 
materials in schools and districts during that period. It also presents 
the results of a survey of teachers who ordered STL materials in 1980-81. 
The survey examines the use of STL by grade level » the kind of process ^used , 

o 

subject area, type of materials, and so on. Over 300 teachers provided 
written comments about their experiences with using Student Team Learning. 
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Student Team Learning Dissemination 
' and Patterns of Use in Schools 

This paper reports on the activities undertaken to disseminate Student 
Team Learning processes and curriculum materials, and the patterns of 
distribution of the STL materials in schools and "districts, during FY82 
(December 1, 1981 through November 30, 1982) • It also presents the results 
of a survey of people and institutions who ordered STL curriculum materials 
from the Center during 1980 and 1981, ^ 

Dissemination of Student Team Learning has been conducted by CSOS since 
1978, and the general approach has been deliberately eclectic, primarily 
due to the nature of the Student Team Learning processes themselves. Because 
they are general instructional methods that are appropriate in various 
subject areas and in most grade levels, no one subject or schoo^^ype 
(elementary, secondary) received concentration. Because of the diverse 
effects of the processes (improved achievement, better social and race 
relations V. increased self-esteem, and so on), no one area of effect can be 
claimed as the primary reason for use. And because of the facilitating 
elements built into the processes (teacher manual, filmstrip, structured 
training workshop), and the specificity of the methods, teachers can use 
the mqthods with little or no assistance from CSOS, Thus, in disseminating 
STL, no one approach stands out as more promising than a variety of others, 
and the Center has followed a deliberately eclectic strategy, which is 
described in Part I of this report. 

Part II describes the patterns of distribution of STL awareness and 
curriculum materials in FY82. The amount of materials^ disseminated provides 
some indication of the amount of school and district use, and the types 



of materials distributed provide some indication of use by subject area 
and grade level. Part II also describes patterns of distribution by state, ^ 
district level, state department level, and university level. 

Part III present;s analyses of a mail survey of people who ordered STL 
material^ in 1980-j^81. Questionnaires were mailed to three categoriesr- 
teachers, principals, and educators. The purpose of the teacher question- 
naire was to determine If ^he teachers who ordered STL materials were using 
STL, to examine how they used STL and the problems they encountered and 
benefits they found, and to identify teachers who were using the processes 
well who would consent to classroom visits from other teachers. The primary 
purposes of the principal and educator questionnaire were to (1) have them 
refer teachers they knew who were using STL, and (2) find out how they used 
the STL materials that they ordered. ' 

I. Dissemination Activities 

Major dissemination activities were conducted in FY82 in conjunction 
with the National Diffusion Network, Race Desegregation Assistance Centers, 
ESAA projects, educational laboratories, the Seattle, WA Center for Law and 
Justice, and the Maryland and Pennsylvania State Departments of Education. 

National Diffusion Network Division (NDND) . Student Team Learning is 
approved by the Joint Dissemination Review Panel ^Jjnd is funded by the NDND 
to work with state facilitators to provide awareness presentations and teacher 
treaining workshops to secure use of. STL in schools nationwide 

Race Desofiregation Assistance CentGrs (RDAC*s) . This national network 
of Centers works with school districts on problems of desegregation, and 

the Centers offer Student Team Learning as part of their assistance activities. 

.A 

RDAC*s that use STL extensively in their work with school districts include 
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the Mid-Atlantic RDAC, University of Miami RDAC, Mid-Atlantic Appalachian 
RDAC, Pittsburgh RDAC and Kansas RDAC. These RDAC's have personnel trained 
in STL. ; 

ESAA. In FY82, projects funded by the Emergency School Assistance Act 
to help desegregating school districts continued to initiate and maintain 
the use of Student Team Learning processes in schools for the purpose of 
improving race relations. 

Educational Laboratories . The network of regional laboratories 
funded by NIE assisted with the dissemination of STL in their regions. The 
Mid-Continent Regional Laboratory has incorporated STL into its program of 
school improvement which it conducts for school districts. Research for 
Bettei: Schools and Southeastern Educational Development Laboratory included 
STL in regional Title I (Chapter I) conferences that they coordinated. 

Center for Law and Justice . STL is being used by the Center for Law 
and Justice in Seattle as part of a major effort to prevent juvenile delinquency. 
STL is one of the school components of the project and its purpose is. to 
provide academic and social success for low-achieving students to strengthen 
their commitment to. the school and lower their likelihood of becoming 
delinquent. The project is being conducted in sites in many areas of the 
country (Bangor. ME; Reading. PA; Waterbury, CT; West Palm Beach. FL, etc.) 

State Dep artments of Education . The Pennsylvania and Maryland state 
departments of education are incorporating STL into major school improvement 
efforts. The Pennsylvania effort is its Statewide School Improvement Program 
(SIP) and the Maryland effort is its School Improvement through Instructional 
Processes (SITIP) program. In Pennsylvania, personnel in the state depart- 
ment Bureau of Equal Educational Opportunity have been trained to provide STL 
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training in "desegregated school districts. In Maryland, the SITIP program 

• • •» * * 

t 

introduced SXL all school districts and, provided funding for training 

of teachers and preparation of materials. This state department effort 

includes implementation and impact evaluation, with technicj^ assistance 

bei^g provided by an outside agency, Research for Better Schools (RBS). 

Other Disse mination Activities . Other FY82 dissemination activities 

~ " 

Included promoting the use of STL by a Teacher Corps project in Omaha, 

Nebraska and an Upward Bound project in Connecticut. In addition, the program 
continued its general dissemination through written publications and conference 
presentations. Publications include Cooperative Loaming: S tudent Teams, 
a book in the NEA Professional Library Series; an article about STL accepted 
for publication' by Knowledge ; and publication of Vol. 3 No. 1 of the STL 
Newsletter, distributed to over SOiSO school practitioners. Also, an article 
about STL has been prepared, on request, for' the Middle School Journal , 
and STL has been included aym^le 8 in the inservice program book by 
Brookover et al.. Creating Effective Schools . Conference presentations of ■ 
STL were made for the PA Association of Middle Schools, the PA Science 
Teachers' l^ssociation , the International Reading Association, the Inter- 
national Association for the Study of Cooperation in Education, a Basic 
Skills Conference sponsored by the Wisconsin Research Center, an Effective 
Schools Conference sponsored by the Oregon Research Center, and others. Also, 
the Hopkins University workshop for certified trainers was conducted. 

As part of its dissemination activities^ the STL project provides an 
informational brochure at no cost. During FY82, almost 3000 copies of this 
brochure were requested by teachers, administrators, and university-college 
personnel. Approximately 30 percent of those requesting brochures wanted 
them in order to share information about STL with colleagues or to hand out 
In informational eenforenees they wore condueting about STL, 
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A wareness, Training, and Follow-up Workshops 

The primary method by which STL reaches the point of teacher use is 
through, first, the provision of awareness activities that create teacher 
and administrator interest; and second, the provision of tQ,acher training 
workshops that prepare teachers to use the processes. Follow-u|^ activities 
are then conducted . 

During FY82, project personnel and certified trainers conducted 
approximately 24 awareness sessions, 43 teacher training workshops, and 21 
follow-up workshops. These numbers are approximate due to the difficulty 
of documenting all certified trainer activity. The following is a raonth-by- 
V month report of documented activity in FY82. 

Dec. 1981 

Beatrice, Nebraska — Follow-up, training (certified trainer) 
Maryland State Dept .--Follow-up (SITIP Project) 
Richmond, VA~Training 

Marquette, Grated Rppids, Southfield and Grayling, Michigan — Awareness 

Educational Improvement Center South, New Jersey — Awareness 

Seattle, Washington — Follow-up, training 

Wilmington, Delaware — Follow-up, training 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania — Awareness (certified trai/ior) 

Jan. 1982 

Norfolk, Virginia — Tratriing and follow-up 
Philadelphia, PA™Awareness (Title I) 
Orlando , Florida — Awareness 

Atlanta, Georgia — Statewide awareness conference 
Baltimore County, Maryland — Follow-up 
Austin, Texas — Awareness (Title I) 
Howard County, Maryland— Training ^ 
Scotch Plains, New Jersey — Training ' 
Washington, D.C. — Awareness (certified trainer) 

Feb. 1982 

Ocean City, Maryland—Follow-up (SITI?) 
Wilmingt^on , Delaware — Training 
Seattle , Washington — Follow-up 
Baltimore City, Mi^ryland — Training 
Rapid City, South Dakota— -Training 
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WaBhlngton, D,C.— Awareness (Title I) 
Stanley County Schools^ North Carol ina— Training 
Charlotte, North Carolina — Training 
Henderson, Tennessee — Training (certified trainer) 

March 1982 

Rockingham, North Carolina — Training 
Monroe, North Carolina — Training 
Baltimore County, Maryland — Training * . 

Ocean City, Maryland--Follow-up (SITIP) 

Charleston, South Carolina— National awareness conference — cerli 
trainer 

St. Mary's County, Maryland — Follow-up 
April 1982 

Wilmington, Delaware — Follow-up, training 
Hagerstown, Maryland — Follow--up (SITIP) 
Baltimore City, Maryland — Follow-up (SITIP) 
Howard County, Maryland — Follow-up (SITIP) 
Washington County, Maryland — Follow-up (SITIP) 
Wilmington, Delaware—Training (certified trainer) 

May 1982 

Wayne County, >Achigan — Awareness (certified trainer) 
Baltimore, Maryland— JHU Certified Trainers Workshop 
Worchester County, Maryland-"Foll0W=-up (SITIP) 
Indianapolis, Indiana—StatewidG awareqess conference 
Brookland, New Jersey— Awareness 

Marshall, Minnesota— Training of certified trainers 
l»Chicagt), Illinois — Awareness (Urban Eiiucatlon Conference) 

Wesleyan University, Connect icut— Training (certified trainer) 

J une 1982 

Nazareth , Pennsylvania — Training 
Mount Vernon, Ohio — Training 
Viewport News, Virginia— Training 

July 1982 

New Haven, Connecticut — Training 
August 1982 

Lexington, Kentucky-'-Awareness 

Kanawha County, West Virginia— Awareness (certified trainer) 
Charles County, Maryland — Follow->up (SITIP) 
Whoaton , Minnesota— Training 
Calvert County ^^^Maryland— Follow-up (SITIP) 
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• *Lawrenceberg , ^Indiana — Training 
Milwaukee , Wisconsin — Training 
DeSoto, Kansas — Training 

Memphis, Teniiiessee — Training (certified trainer) 
Oakland, Tennessee-Awareness (certified trainer) 



September 19 

Williamsjjurgfy Virginia — Awareness 
Front Roy^^ Virginia — Training 
Trenton, New Jersey—Awareness, training 
Cecil County, Maryland — Follow-up (SITIP) 

October 1982 ' • 

Memphis, Tennessee — Training (certified trainer) 
Somerville, Tennessee — Training (certified trainer) 
. ■ Lancaster, Pennsylvania-;-Training (certified trainer^ 

Detroit, Michigan — Awareness, training (certified trainer) 
Williamsburg, Virginia — Training 
Richmond, Virginia — Training 

Charles CoUtnty, Maryland—Follow-up (SITIP) y 
Chicago; Illinois — Awareness (Effective Schools Conference) 

(certified trainer) v 
Kearney, Nebraska — Tra.4fling \ - 

Orlando, Florida — Awareness (Middle 'School Conference) 
(certified 'traine 

- ^ovepbe^r 1982 

Portland t Maine — Tralirfng, follow-up 
• > Boston, Massachusetts-Draining 
Toronto, Canada; — Training 

Stanley County School^, North Carolina*-- Follow-up (certified trainer) 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania — Training (certified trainer) 
** Memphis, Tennessee-.-Training Ccertif led trainer) 




, . < II* STL Materials Dissemination 

• ■ - "^^^^ 

Table 1 shows the Student Team Learning materials that were distributed 

to teachers, schools, districts, and other personnel during FY82, Tota!^ 

/« ' ♦ 

"'. requests for materials totalled 628, and these requests were received from / 
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43 states. The total amount of materials distributed equalled 6,924 units, 
with a "unit" bein^an ST1| Teacher's Manual, Starter Kit (manual plus card 
decks and scoring forms), or set, of worksheets. 

The number of states from which request^ for materials were received 
indicates the widespread effect of STL dissemination activities. Also, 
the presence of California, Colorado, and Texas among the ten most active 
srates indicates that STL dissemination activities are effective across the 
country, not confined to locales in cl6se proximity to the project. 

The STL Teacher's Manual and the STL Starter Kit were the most heavily 
requested materials. Usii|g either of these, individual teachers can adapt 
their own curriculum materials to use with Student Team Learning processes, 
and this use may. be in almost any subject area at any grade level. 

Of the approximately 2000 sets of worksheets and game/quizzes that were ■ 
requested, over 500 were for use in language' arts , almost 900 were for use 

♦ 

in mathematics, almost 300 for use in science (including nutrition), and 
almost ^70 for use in history. In general, teachers use these sets of 
materials as Models for adapting their own curriculum materials to use with 
STL, or use them directly but supplement them with their own classroom material! 

Table 2 describes the sources of the requests for STL materials. This 
description is based on analyses of information provided on th^ requests 
for materials, which is /not always specific, but which provides some insight 
Into the purpose of the , request and the use of the STL materials. 

A continuing argument in the dissemiation field concerns the effective- 
ness of bottom-up vs. top-down dissemination — the initial djlscoj^&rr^d 
use of an innovation by individual teachers who then spread their use 
throughout the school and district vs. the initial discovery of an innovation 



by district personnel who then Introduce It to teachers for their use. 
Table 2 shows that ST LjlTfl semination consists of both bottom-up and top- 
down efforts. 

One hundred forty-five requests for STL materials were from Individuals 
who provided only a street address and no school or Institutional affiliation. 
We assume that most of these are Individual teachers who are requesting 

a manual or starter kit without going through their school purchasing process. 

i# ■ 

^Another 265 request^ come from the school level — from a specific elementary, 

♦ » 
middle or junior high, or senior h'l-gh school, or from a school that cannot 

be Identified according to grade level. These school-level requests come 
from Individual teachers and from school principals. 

A total of 119 requests for STL materials came from the district level, 
and this category of requests contains many orders for a.4.arge Volume of ^ 
materials, obviously to be distributed to schools and teachers within the 
district. Similarly, another 36 requests from federally funded projects 
(ESAA, Title IV-C, Center for Law and Justice) are primarily for large numbera. 
of materials to be distributed to schools and districts that are participating 
In the projects. 

This dichotomy of recjuests — teacher and school level vs. district and 
project level — will provide an opportunity for the STL project to study 
the actual effects of top-down vs. bottom-up dissemination on classroom 
' and school use of Innovatlonp. 

A final large category of requests for STL materials Is the college- 
university level. These retptiests come primarily from Individual professors 
and college bookstores for use In education methodology courses. Indicating 
that STL Is gradually becomlng^nstltutlonallzed In preservlce teacher training 
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III. Survey of Teacher Use of Student Team Learning 

In late 1^1-early 1982, questionnaires were maile^^-feoteachers , 
principals, and o^hgr educators who had ordered Stuc|^nt Team Learning 
materials from CSOS during the period of January, 1980-October , 1981. 
The materials ordered ranged from a ^single teacher's manual to multiple 
sets of worksheets and game/quizzes. 

Three versions of questionnaires were mailed. Copies of the question- 
naires are contained in Appendix A. 

The teacher questionnaire was mailed to 775 individuals who had ordered 
STL materials. They were identified as teachers if their order address 
consisted of an individual name and a home address (no institution identified) 
or if the order a4dre8s consisted of an individual name and a school address. 

The principal questionnaire was mailed to 281 orderers of materials 
for which the order addVess either identified the person as a principal. or 
consisted only of a school address with no name incficated. The educator 
questionnaire was mailed to all others (a total of^ 704) , and on phese the 
order address generally identified a school district, university, or a 
federally-funded project as the recipient. 

Thus a total of 1,760 questionnaires were mailed. The primary purposes 
of the teacher questionnaire were, first, to identify teachers who were using 
Student Team Learning in their classrooms and using it well, and who would 
allow other teachers to visit and observe their classrooms; second, to 
gather some information about how teachers who had ordered STL materials 
were actually using thetn — what processes they were using in what subject 
areas at what grade levels, and what results they were getting. ^ The 
primary purf)ose8 of the principal and the educator questionnaire were, first, 
to have them provide names of teachers using STL to whom we could send the 
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taacher questionnaire; second, to find out what the principals and educators 
did with the materials that they ordered. 
' ResponsL Rate 

The questionnaires were mailed in early December of 1981, and a 
follow-up^ was mailed in mid-January 'of 1982 to those who had not responded. 
The follow-up consisted of a second mailing of the questionnaire with second 
^ request noted on it. 

The total principal response was 38, or approximately 13% of th<3 281 
questionnaires mailed. The total educator response was 171 out of 70A, or 
approximately 2A%. This low response rate for both groups Is mainly due to 
the insufficiency and ambiguity of the addressed used for the mailing. A 
large number of the principal questionnaires were addressed to a school, 
with no individual name. Similarly, a large number of the educator question- 
niaires were sent to a district or university address, again with no individual 
name ^Indicated. Many of these questionnaires probably never reached thp 
specific people who had ordered the Student Team Learning materials. (The 
materials themselves probably did reach these people because they were 
' accompanied by purchase order numbers.) ^ 

Fot" the teacher questionnaire, we received 163 responses to the first 
mailing and another 129 responses to the second request, for a total of 292 
out of the 775 mailed, or 37.6%. As noted, the teacher questionnaire was 
sent to ind/ividually-named persons at either a home address or school 
a^ddress. Use of the specific name' probably helped to increase the response 
rate. At the same time, some portion of this group probably were not teachers. 

The teacher response was supplemented in two ways. First, a total of 
120 teacher quest ion](>alro^ were sent out to referred teachers — those who had 
been named on principal and educator questionnaires. Of these, 80 completed 
and returned the questionnaire. Another 100 teacher questionnaires were 
distributed In follow-up workshops In Maryland, Delaware » and Nebraska to 

17 ■ 
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teachers who had previously received Student Team Learning training. 

Slxty-oeven of these teachers completed the questionnaire and mailed it In. 
Ttie total number of completed teacher questionnaires thus amounts to 

439 out of a total of 995 distributed, for a final response rate of 44. IX. 

Analyses of Teacher Questionnaires 

Analyses of these teacher data do not attempt to identify this sample 

as representative and draw generalizations about nationwide use of Student 

Team Learning. These teachers do not include, for the most part, the 
teachers who are involved in district-level implementations of STL, for 

which the district ordered materials and distributed Jlvem. ^ Nor do they 
include, for the most part, teachers involved in federally-funded projects 
(ESAA, Title IV C, etc.) in which the projects ordered materials and dia- 

eributed them. . . 

The analyses do meet the two objectives of the survey. They identify 
a number of teachers who are using STL well and who will allow other teachers 
to observe their classrooms, and they provide information about the general 
patterns of STL use among a sizeable group of teachers. 

Identifying teacher experts . Table 3 shows results of the analyses 
conducted to identify teacher "experts" in Student Team Learning, based 
on three survey questions. First, teachers wore asked to Indicate how they 
used STL— (1) "frequently, (2) once or twice a year for extended periods, 
or (3) sometimes. Of the 289 teachers who answered this, 110 (38.2%) 'said 
frequently, 68 (23.6%) said once or twice a year, and another 110 (38.2%) 
said sometimes. Because the benefits of STL dopend^pon it being implxjmented 
for a sufficient time period, only toache^ who answered 1 or 2 can be 
placed in the export user category. 

A second question asked teachers to identify their own degree of expertise 
Of the 286 teachers who did so, 65 (22. 7X) said they were experts, 146 (51. IZ) 
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said they were getting good, 62 (21.7%) said they werd beginners, and 13 
(4 .32) said they were having problems. 

A final question of expertise simply asked If the teacher would allow 
others to visit his or her classroom to see STL In progress. Of the 300 
teachers who reported using STL, 194 (65.0%) said they would be willing to 
have other teachers visit- to see STL. 

The responses to these questions were combined to identify 153 teachers 
who could be designated as expert users of Student Team Learning in their 
classrooms. This number includes 74 elementary, 51 middle-Junior high 
school, and 28 senior high school teachers. These teachers indicate t;hat 
they will allow a classroom visit and that they are expert in or getting good 
at using STL and that they use th^ processes frequently or one-to-two times 
a year for four-to-eight week periods. 

The identification of those teacher estperts allows the team learning 
project to respond to requests from schools and districts that want to 
observe STL processes being used in classrooms. 

Table 3 also examines the relationships amovlg jt:\ia^ throc^ Student Team 

c 

Learning instruct lonal processes and the three categories of teacher expertise, 




with the following results: 

1) A larger percentage (37.9%) of the teachers use TGT on a "sometimes" 
basis, as opposed to STAD and Jigsaw. This type of TGT use probably reflects 
those teachers who occasionally use tournaments in thejr classrooms but who 
do not implement the complete TGT process, 

2) Over 72. percent using any one ot the three processes indicate that 
they ar6 "expert'', or "getting good/' 

3) A good majority (65%) of the teachers using the processes are 
agree^blp to classroom visits, 

'la 
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Pattorno of STL Uo_e . Table 4 pi;ovldea baolc information about 
toachor pattorns of uoe of STL— which proceoooo thoy usg , in how many 
clasQco, in which oubject areas, at what grade levelo. Firot , x>f tho 439 
roopondento, 300 (68.3%) reported that they wore using STL, and another 
38 (8.7%) nald they were plannlnR to uoe the proceotjeo. One hundred 
eif5ht;y-nine (43.1%) reported that they used STL laot year. (Of theoe, 130 
uoed STL laot year and this year.) 

Procefjoes used. More teachero (230) reported uoing TGT than STAD 
(107) and Jigsaw (44) combined." TGT io thp oldeot of the team learning 
processes, and teachers and otudento enjoy the tournament aspect of the 
technique. Also, the scoring system in TGT, which allows low achievers to 
contribute as much to the team as high achievers, is easily understood, 
whereas the .l^rovement points system used in STAD and Jigsaw is not an 
conceptually clear to students and is difficult for the teacher to explain. 
By using a simpler scoring system with these processes, which the Center has 
recently initiated, STAD and Jigsaw use should incroaao ifl proportlan to 
TGT uoe. 

Also, less use of Jigsaw can be explained by the fact that model 
^ materials for using the process have only recently been developed. Previously, 
^ teaTh^Oj not only had to develop all their own materials for Jigsow. but also 
had no sample materials "to work fromi 

Number of classes. This question primarily reflects STL use at the 
middle-lunior high and senior high levels and ifi departmentalized elementary, 
grades. One hundred sixty=fivo toacho/s* (37 .6% of the total surveyed) use 
STL in two, throe, or more classes. This represents 60.9% of the teachers 
who use STL. 

This large amount of multiple usage implies that tHo teachers find^ho 
pr*ocooooo effective enough that thoy expand their use instead of limiting it 
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to one class. Also, Although one of the ofUen-voiced problems with STL is 
the amount of teacher time required in its use, most teachers seem to over- 
cprae that problem and extend the use. (The problem of teacher time is also 
examined later in this report, where we find that surprisingly few teachers 
mention it as a problem.) 

Another implication of teacher use with more than one class is that it 
magnifies the potential impact of the processes on students, as on^ teacher 
may be using STL with 30 to 90 or more students during the year. 

Subject areas. The greatest use of STL is in math (1^1, or 32.1% of 
the teachers surveyed) and language arts (13^, or 30.5%) » the basic school 
curriculum areas. Significant use also occurs in social studies and science 
and some teachers use STL in reading, spelling, foreign language, and other 
subjects. This variety of subject area use reflects the fact that STL 
consists of instructional processes that can be applied by teachers without 
dependence upon curriculum materials produced by the Center — no materials 
were available for these teachers in social studies, elementary science, 
'reading, spelling, foreign language, or senior high school math and English 
At the same time, the extensive use In i)^ath and language arts, for which 
the' Center offers model curriculum materials, indicates that the model 
materials can be important in helping teachers implement STL. 

Grade levels. Table 4 als,o shows teacher use of STL by elementary. 



m 



iddle-Junior high, and senior high levels. OviBr half of the total/^^S. 
use (51. 6Z) is at the elementary level, another 31.8% at the midd]/ej-juni6r 
high level, and 16.6% at the senior high leivel. However, the reported use 
within these schools is* Comparable— that is, of the teachers who responded 
to the survey, 78.9 percent of the elementary teachers, 78.9 percent of the 
middle- junior, and 72.3 percent of the senior high teachers reported using 
STL. 
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Tables 5, 6. and 7 present information concerning the use of materials 
by teachers, their indications of whether other teachers in the school are 
also using STL, and for' those teachers who said they were not, using STL. 
their reasons for not using it. 

Mnteridlo Used . The curriculum materialo provided by the Center are 
intended ao models for teachers to adapt their own materials to STL use. 
Hdwever, the materials have undergone extensive development and revision, are 
entirely appropriate for direct teacher use and, in fact, can be extremely 
beneficial to some teachers whose own curricula are not objeetiyos^based or 
well planned. Also, the development of materials for use with STL requires 
a good amount of teacher time and effort, which eaif be reduced by use of the 
Center materials. 

In our survey, 117 (36.2%) of the teachers using STL devoted the time 
and effort to make their own materials. A smaller number (71, or 122^ 
used the Center materials only. However, another 135 teachers (41 •8%) used 
the Center materialo and developed some of their own, generally to supple- 
ment the Center materials an^to adapt them morp-<6inpletely to their own 
curricula. .,%«*i^«2«=a« 

This material* usage supports the Center's decioion/'^'made early in 
the disoemination process, to develop and distribute actual curriculum 
materials along with the STL processes. These materials do not become the ' 
prescribed curriculum for a teacher, but do make the use of Student Team 
Loarningf, a less arduous task. These figures imply that, if STL materials 

L 

wore unavailable, as many ao 63.8 percent of the teachers using STL would 
not be ualng the procesi^Ds. ^ 

Table 5 also shows teacher use of'raaterlalo according to the STL process 
used. Teachers ualng the Jigsaw process, for which few Center materials are 
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available, expectedly indicate a high incidence of developing their own 
materials; As previously noted, Jigsaw is also the least-used STL process, 
and the lack of Center model materials no doubt contributes to this. 

O j^r Teachers Using STL in the School. On our survey, teachers were 
asked to provide the names of otiier teachers in their school who were using 
STL. The number named was used to develop four categories — no others 
(isolated use), 1 or 2 others (some support), 3 or 4 others (supported use), 
and 5 to 8 others (school-based use) . The response was assumed^o be "no 
others" if the teacher responded "rtone" or "no others" or left the question 
blank, which filay slightly over-estimate the "no others" category. 

Table 6 shows that 181 (60. 3Z) of the teachers using STL are isolated 
users — the only teacher in the school using the processes. Only IL teachers 
(3.7%) report that they are part of a widespread school usage, with another 
19 (6.3%) repotting supported use. 

The mailing list for the questionnaire- influences these percentages. 
The questionnaire was mailed to teachers who ordered materials from the 
Center, and thus exclud^ most teachers who are involved in school-wide use 
who received their materials from the district or from a federally-funded 
project. An analysis of the responses from two groups confirms this 
influence. For those teachers who first received the mailed questionnaire, 
the isolated use increases to 69.2%. However, for those teachers who 
received the questionnaires becaus^ they were referred by a principal or 
district, person, and those who received the questionnaires' during workshops, 
the rate of isolated use reported is only 16%. 

The high incidence .of isolated use indicates that" these teachers are 
primarily innovators who have found STL on their own. In their case, usp 
of STL \o a teopher-initiated project, not a school- or district-initiated 
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project. In further studies of STL dissemination, it would be valuable 
to examine how and whether other teachers in these schools and other schools 
might be influenced by these, innovators to begin usi-nf-STL. Such a study 
would help to determine if a "bottom-up" dissemination process actually 
occurs and, if so, how it takes place. 

Reasons f or Not Using STlH Teachers who responded to the survey by 
saying they were not using Student Team Learning were asked to indicate 
why. Table 7 shows six categories of reasons, that were given by 97 teachers. 
The largest category (35.1%) consists of teachers who are not using STL 
because they are no longer in the classroom. A few moved into administrative 
positions, but most simply left teaching. 

Other reasons that teachers who ordered materials decided not to use 
STL included not having enough time (17.5%), didn't want to use it after 
examining the materials (16.5%), had administrative problems (no paper, no 

principal support (9.3%)), felt that their low-ability class couldn't do 

)' 

it (8.2%), an^ other reasons (13.4%). 

The reasons given for not using STL provide little indication of 
chanees that could be made in the STL processes or dissemination methodo 
to increase the rate of use. 

Benefits and Problems . Of the 439 survey respondents, 333 answered 
item number eight by commenting on their experiences with using Student 
Team Learning. These comments wore categorized as being stf^tements about 
benefits or statements, about problems, the benefits and problems categories 
were then specified, and the number of specific benefits and problems 
mentioned in each response was recorded. Up to four benefits were recorded 
for each response (first-named, second-named, etc.) and up to three problems 
were recorded (no response named more than three problems) . 
Q Table 8 shows the number of^poelfie benefits and problems noted by 
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teachers.'' Many teachers named more than one benefit and/or named the same 

/ 

benefit more than one time. The most often named and repeated benefit (411 
mentions) was simply an expression of liking and enjoying STL (e*p., I 
think It's wonderful, my students really love this, I wish I'd done this 
last year, etc.)* Similarly, the most often named and repeated problem 
(65 mentions) was simply an expression of vague discontent (e.g.. It didn't 
work as well as I thought It would, some students didn't respond, I could 
have used some training, etc.). 

The most-mentioned more specific benefits Were Increased student achieve 
me^lt (96 times), improved social interaction (54) and increased student 
motivation (46). The most-mentloned more specific problems were problems 
with materials (23 times) and too much time required (21 times). 

Of the 333 teachers who commented, 35 named no benefits in their coipj^ent^ 
while 22^ named no problems. 

' Appendix B contains selected examples of the comments provided by 
teachers in response to survey item number eight. 

STL Use in Desegregated Schools > Because STL improves social relations 
among students, including relations among students of different races, it 
is especially suited for use in desegregated schools. Table 9 shows some 
comparisons of use in desegregated and non-desegregated schools. A school 
was considered desegregated if the minority enrollment (black and/or 
Hispanic) was between eleven and ninety percent; nondesegregated if the 
minority enrollment was 0-10 percent or 91-100 percent. 

The percent of nvtnority enrollment of the" surveyed schools was 
compiled from Office of Civil Rights data^ ao of 1978-79, which should 
accurately reflect the st-atus of our schools in^J80-81. The degree of ^ 
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school desegregation was found for the schools of 288 of the teachers 
who responded to. the survey. 

Of these 288 respondents, 67 percent (193) were located in desegregated, 
schools and 33 percent (95) were in nond^segregated schools^ Of the 193 
teachers in desegregated schools, 75.6 percent (146) were using STL, 
while 62.1 percent (59) of the 95 teachers in nondejpegregated schaols were 
using STL. This indicates a slightly higher propensity to use STL, once 
the materials have been ordered, by teachers in desegregated sjphools. 

Teachers using STL in desegregated schools compared to teachers using 
.STL in nondesegregated schools also showed a higher tendency to have one 
or more other teachers in the school using vs. 25.3%). In addition, 

18.1 percent (35) of the teachers using STL in desegregated schools specifically 
mentioned social interaction as a benefit, compared to only 04.2 percent 
(5) in qondesegregated schools. 

A Similar percentage of teachers in both sets of schools used the 
processes correctly and indicated that they were experts or getting good at 
using STL. Howeyer, a larger percentage of teachers in desegregated schools 
indicated that they would allow other teachers to visit their classrooms 
(52. 3 vs. 43.1 percent) . 
Summary and Conclusions 

The main conclusion that can b(^ drawn from these analyses of the 
dissemination of STL materials and ^otterns of use by teachers is that 
Stude>it Team Learning instructional drocesses are indeed used at all grade 
levels in most subject areas^ used in\esegregated and nondesegregated 
schools, and the use is nat^onwiiaif. A lar^e number of teachers implement 
and use the processes well, while some otherti do not. Many teachers using 
STL are doing it on their own, with no support from othero in the school. 



Out survey sample, however, Is biased toward this type of isolated user , 
since it does not include most teachers involved in district ""or fe'derally- 
funded projects. , 

The teachers who use STL report many more benefits of use than problems. 
Jn general y they usev the Center-developed materials ^as models for making 
their own curriculum materials and to supplement their own materials. 
A surprisingly large number use STL with more than one claSs. 

As the dissemination of Student Team Learning continues, ^he body of 
da^a that exists^and whicTi can be collected about dissemination strategies 
and district, school, and teacher patterns of use continues to grow, and 
will provide opportunities to study multiple aspects of the dissemination 
procesa and the processes through which schools adopt, implement, and use 
innovations . 
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Table 1 

Student Team Learning Materials Ordered, December 1, 1981 - November 30, 1982 

Total Orders ; 628 
Total States: A3 



Top 10 states by number of orders : 



California - 52 
Maryland - 48 

North Carolina - 44 
Geogla - 36 

Virginia - 36 



Pennsylvania - 35 
South Carolina - 28 
Colorado - 26 

Texas - 22 

Ohio - 19 



Types of materials ordered and amounts : 

STL Teacher's Manual 3,464 

STL Starter Kit 1,472 

Filmstrip 133 

Elementary lang. arts - 20 objectives 193 

Elementary lang. arts - 100 objectives 174 

Grades 7-8 language arts 166 

Math - grade 2 87 

3 ^ 83 

4 103 

5 1A5 

6 - 154 
T 85 
8 76 

Consumer Math 69 

Elementary nutrition 86 

Secondary nutrition ^ 61 

Life Science 76 

Physical Science ^ 67 

Algebra 62 

Geometry ^ , ■; 39^ 

Metrics 61 

American History ^ ^ 68 

Total amount of materials ordered: 6,924 
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Table 2 



Sources of Requests for STL Materials, FY82 



Type of requestbt: 

Individual (no institutional 
affiliation indicated) 



Elementary school level 
Middle- Jr. High level 
Senior High level 

General school (level not indicated) 
District level 
Federally-flmded project 
University-collqge level 



State Department 
Other ^ 



No. of requests 

145 

68 

72 

42 

83 
119 

36 

52 
7 
4 
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Percent of total 

23.1% 
10.82 
11.5:5 

6.7% 
13.2% 
19.1% 

5.7% 

8.3% 

1.0% 

0.6% 



Total Requests 



628 



29 
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Tabla 3 



Percentage of STL Users by Schedule of Use, Experience, 
and Classroom Visitation 



Total Student Team Learning TGT STAD JIGSAW 



Schedule of Use (n=289) 
*Frequent 
*1, 2 times /year 
Sometimes 



38.2 
23.6 
38.2 



38.4 
23.6 
37.9 



54.8 
18.3 
26.9 



59.5 
16.2 
24.3 



Experience with STL (n=286) 
*Expert 
♦Getting Good 

Having Problems 

Beginner 



22.7 
51.0 
4.5 
21.7 



27.0 
51.0 
3.9 
18.1 



19.4 
55.9 
4.3 
20.4 



29.7 
-^43.2 
0.0 
27.0 



Allow Classroom Visit (n^SOO) 



65.0 



63.6 68.2 



65.9 



♦Combined to form "teacher expert" category 
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Table 4 



Student Team Learning Use in Schools 
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n = 439 


This 


Year 


Using STL 


68.3 


(300) 


Planning to use 


8.7 


(38) 


Udlng TGT 


CO / 

52.4 


(230) 


Using STAD 


24 .4 


(107) 


Using Jigsaw 


10.0 


(44) 


Using In one class 


24.1 


(106) 


Using In two classes 


13.9 


(61) 


Three or more classes 


23 .7 


(104) 


Using In math 


32.1 


fl41) 


lang. arts 


30.5 


(134) 


soc. studies 


15.7 


(69) 


^ science 


13,7 


(60) 


iceading 


2.7 


(12) 


spelling 


2.1 


(9) 


for. lang. 


0.9 


(4) 


other 


3.9 


(17) 


Grade Jevel (n»2&3) 






Elementary 


51.6 


(146) 


Mlddle-Jr. High 


31.8 


(90) 


Senior High 


16.6 


(47) 



Last Year 



43.1 (189) 



34.4 (151) 

13.2 (58) 

4.3 (19) 

13.7 (60) 

8.9 (39) 

15.7 (69) 

19.6 (86) 

16.4 (72) i 

9.8 (43) 

8.2 (36)^ 



2.1 



(9) 



47.5 (84) 
34.5 (61) 
18.1 (32) 
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Table 5: Percentage of Teachers Who Make Their Own Materials, 
Use JHU Materials, or Use Both 



Materials 


Used (n = 323) 


Using TGT 


Using STAD 


Using Jigsaw 






% 


number 


X 


number 


X 


number 


Made own 


36.2 (117) 


31.5 


(69) 


35.7 


(35) 


50.0 


(19) 


Used JHU 


22.0 (71) 


21.0 


.(46) 


15.3 


(15)' 


7.9 


(3) 


Used both 


41.8 (135) . 


47.5 


(104J 


49.0 


(48) 


42.1 


(16) 



Tabie 6: Percentage of Teachers Reporting Use by Other 
Teachers in Their School 

% n 



No, of others using 
No other ' 60.3 (181) 

(isolated use) • 

1-2 others 29.7 (89) 

(some support) 

3-4 others 06.3 (19) 

(supported use) 

5-8 others 03.7 (11) 

(school-based use) 



Table 7: Percentage of Teachers Reporting Reaspns for Nor Using STL 



Reason 


X 


n 


Not teaching now 


35.1 


(34) 


No time 


17.5 


(17) 


Don't want to 


16.5 


(16) 


Administrative problems 


09.3 


S (9) 


Low-ability students 


08.2 


(8) 


Other 


13.4 


(13) 
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Table 8 



Benefits atid Problems of STL Use 
Reported by Teachers 



Benefits 



Like STL, Enjoy Using It 
Increased Achievement 
Increased Student Participation 
Sdclal Interact lori 
Increase Motivation 



Total Times Mentioned 



% ' 
62.7 
14.6 
02.1 
08.2 
07.0 



(n=621) 

(411) 
(96) 
(14) 
(54) 
(46) 



Problems 



Total Times Mentioned 
(n-147) 



General Problems' 
Materials 

.Students Don't Work Well In Teams 
Too Much Time Required 
High Achievers Suffer I.' 
Too Noisy 



44.2 (65) . 
157^^^^23) 
10..2 (15) 

14.3 (21) 
07.5 (11) 
08.2 (12) 
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Table 9 

STL Use In Desegregated/Nondesegregated Schools 

* 

Desegregated Nondesgregated 
Schools Schools 
(n=1^3) (n-95) 

Using STL 75.6 (146) 62.1 (59) 

One or more other 

teachers using 34.4 (66) 25.3 (24) 
Social Interaction 

Benefit 18.1 (35) 04.2 (4) 
Use frequently or 

,X, 2 times/year 46.6 (90) 45.3 (43) 
Expert or getting 

good 53.9 (104) 52.6 (50) 

Allow visit 52.3 * (101) 43,1 (41) 
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Appendix A 



Teacher, Principal, and Educator Questionnaires 
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TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



I. Ar« you using Student Teas Learning this school jrssr? > Yes 
Do yo^ plan to use Student Tesa Ls^lng t^hls school year? 



Ho- 



Yes 



No • 



If yes, which process (c9)? 

Toma-CaBes-ToumaaKnts (TOT) 

8TAD 
Jigsaw . 

With how Aony classes? 
ens class only 

^ two e losses 

aore than two classes 



In which aubjvcta? 

uth 

language erts 

social studies 

_____ science 

other (please Jpsc If v) 



Did you us« Student Teas Leemlng lost yoer'' 

If yes, which proccssCes)? 

Teajis-GaiBes-TourDaaentB 

57AD 

Jigsaw 



If no, why did you dscid« 
not to use Student Teas 
Learaing? 



Yes 



Ho 



Thank you. Pleaaa fold, 
steple. and return. 



In which subjects: 

eeth 

i_ language srta 

social studies 

vclenco 

other ^ 



, Vlth how aany classes? 

one cless only 

two clesses 

. sore than two classes 



Please check the schedule below thet best 



3. Teachero use Student Team Leemlng on vsrlous schedules, 
describes your use during e dChooL yeer 

I use It frequently for four-to-eight week periods or aore. 

<^ I use It once or twice e yeer for four~to-elght week periods. 

I use It soaetlmes but not In any systeaetlc way. 

4. How would you describe your experiences with Student Teas Leemlng? 

Vm an expert now-run It taoothly with few probl««s. , » 

1*01 getting e good handle on it. 

I *ti having Mora probleu than I*d like. . « 

a beginniji^ with high hopes. 

" . / 

"3. If your principel epproved and you had plenty of edvance notice, would you be willing to have other 
teechers visit your dassrooa to see Student tmm Leemlng?, . Yes No 



6. 5 



tudent Teaa Learning cen be ueed with teecMr-iutds currleulfflr Mterlels and/or with the Hopklns- 
prepered currlculuM units. Uhet curriculum aster lals hmvk you ueed? 



_Hadc ay own 



Used tlopklns Batertela 



Used both 



We Often don't know who ectuelly uses the aate rials that ere ordered f roa us. If other teechers ^n 
yqtir school sre using Student Teiia Leemlng. pleaaa Hat their nauMs so we can aend thea this 
quest lonnelre and put thea on our aaillng list to receive the Student Teaa Leemlng Mewslett^r. 



8. Please eotvent es extensively es you wish ebout your experience with Student Teaa Leemlng and Its 
effects in your claasrooa. 

. □ 



naa f^G^* jL„_1..^ 

School ^_ Grade Level(s) Taught! 

Addrcea . _ ^ „^.=^ 

eityj State I _ 



Thank you auch* We will continue to eend you the Student Teaa Learning Neve letter* If you want 
furehar iofomatlon at any elaa, plaaae write or call (colUce) Kuth Carter at (301) 33^0249. 

* f 
PltiM fold SO Chac our ratum adiresi U in ^the front* aCaflt doted, and will. 
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PRINCIPAL QUESTIONNAIRE 



School 
Addr«»a 



City: 



I. How did you first hear about Student Tmm lAsmlnit 



Phottti 



2ip Co^» 



J. Ar« eeachars in your school us Inn Studmt TeM Usmlng In Ihslr classroouT 



Tea 



Ro. 



If yea. can you provlda thalr nma so v cxa aend tha« a qutatlonnalra coacaoilnt tbalr asa of tha 
procaasea? By Intarvlewlni tha Individual taachara. va can laam wora about how that «»a tha procaaaaa 

end how wf c«n halp them. ^ 

Grarfa Uval 



4. If no taachara In your achool ara ualnji Student Tan taaxnint, «h> did thay daelda not to aaa tha 
currlculta utarlala that vara ordaradf 



5. What la your ganaral opinion of tha Studant Tan Uaarning prograpf Flaaaa raapond In «a nch da tail 
aa po«aibla. 
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Thank you vary auch. 9a will ccmtimM eo •mi4 you tha ttudtnt T«ai Uamiffg Rawalatter. If you vjlvit 
furthar Infomtion at msf elM« flaaaa vrlta or call (collact) Ruth Cartar at <301) 336^0249. ^ 

n«Ma fold ao ttut our ratyfi Mima it in tha ftoat. atafU ctotad, md mil. 
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* Appendix B 



Selected Teacher Comments Concerning Their 
Use of Student Team Learning 




Heme 

TttU 
Addr«os 



EDUCATOR QUESTIONl^AIRE 

Phono ( L 



City; 



State: Zip Coda; 



1. M«w did you first hear about Studetft Te«9^«mln|^ 



2. Ilevo vou attended a Student To«a LeemlnR workshop'? ^ Yee Jio 

If DO, who conductod the workshop? 



J. How have you used the Student Team Leemlnfj auiterlela th*t you ordered? Have you ^ken «ny ectlcn to 
Infona othero abdut Student To»i Leemlna. or to InltlaCa Its use In schools? 



4. What prlnclpelo do you know whose iffchools We uslnfi Student Te«« UemlJi« In your district or eleewhere? 

(We would like to oond tho« a queat lonnalr^ to net further Infortistlon *bout hcv thalr schoola arc using 
Student Teas Learning.) 

riaae \ School Mdreas 



5 What apeclflc teachers do you know who are uslnn Student Ta«« Learning in ehalr clMaroo»aT ^ 
(Ve would alao like to aand thaa a ouestlcnnalra to learn »ora about how they are using the proceooon 
and how we can hflp Chm.)- ^ 



r 



6. What la your general cptnton of the fitudent TeM Uaminn proee*9 and MterUls? Pleesa respond In as 
mich detail as posalble. 
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Comments fi;om teachers jmi principals who responded to the^Student Team 
Learning survey. 

eharlestoiji, WVA (5th grade) ; This program has generatefd a great deal 
of enthusiasm for the social studies curriculum. There has also been a 
marked Improvement In grades. 

Nashville, TN (^ementary) : STL Brought closure to creative methods 
I had tried. It's the most fantastic, workable set of strategies that our 
learners/thinkers we teach today need. It's a way of behaving In the class- 
room for me. It 's-unbelleveable~the changes that take place among the boyi^ 
and ^glrlG seom unreal. This can be seen In a matter of weeks. 

Rockvllle Centre, N^ (3rd grade) ; I am very pleased with what I see. 
The children amaze me with their eagerness and ability to conduct their J 
"expert" groups and "team teaching" time—In an orderly, structured way. 
They are charged up about succeeding for their teams' status. Parents tell 
me that they (their children) come home with news of team standings, etc. 
One set of parents is particularly thrilled with this program because their 
cNLld has always had a motor coordination problem and therefore could never 
really shine on teams—which is generally part of the gym activities program. ^ 

Alva, FL (6th grade) ; This is my sc5C0nd year using TGT with my 6th 
grade science students. The overall response has been very favorable (both 
from parents and students). To date I have given 2 countyvide workshops ©n 
•peer instruction and team learning" and 1 in-sehool workshop with positive 
results. 

Topeka, KS (grades 7-8) ; It has been very successful. Students* look 
forward to our tournaments and watch scores on our classroom wall closely. 
Their test scores have also improved. 

El Paso, TX (grades^ 10-12); Students are very enthusiastic and so am 
I. Results are more students participating and apparently making preparations 
for the matches we hold. Overall averages are better since we started usink 
TGT. . ^ 

Denver, CO (elementary); Student Team Learning has increased my pupils 
motivation to learn. ThdV are extremely pleased with peer«tutoring and have 
a deep sense of belonging. Their, grades and self-esteem have risen ttemendpusly . 
Parents have expressed absolute approval of the program and vAlced their wish 
that all other teachers would take advantage of thii program. 

eiaymont , DE (grade 5) : Students who previously gave up found they 
could be successful and Improved after several weeks and were passing, e^en 
getting A's and 9's when figured by percentage. I found I had to adapt and 
use exercises from the text for STAD. and a modified Jigsaw due to lack of 
paper. (Sometimes these activities were actually more appropriate.) 

^ » 
Malnsflcldy er (sradc 7); Kids lovp It I Kids learn! There are so 
many faets and e&neepto to learn In soelal studies that we find this a supef, 
way to get the Information aeross. % 



i 



San Jose > CA (Mgh school principal) t I think it Is one of the most 
effective techniques to come down the pike 16 many years* We are all very 
' exci ted ^ about' it and have experienced some impressive results, 

Tiptonville, TN (grades 7-8) ; I have found that the students enjoy 
working with TGT. I have^better attendance, participation and no behavior 
problems. My lower groups have shown marked improvement. 

New Orlqians, LA (grade 5) ; I think Student Team Learning is an exciting 
method of instruction. ' My students response to the two mefthods I have employed 
has been positive. ^Students that were considered unmotivated by previous 
teachers have sudSmily bec-ine excited about math and social studies./ Since 
I have started using Student Teain Learning, my students' achievement" has 
increased dramatically. « . 




